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VoL. XIV. 


Crrepinc anp ‘* WINDSUCKING.”’ 


Mr. Banham protests against veterinary surgeons 
disagreeing about common ailments and unsound- 
ness. We allow that it would be desirable for us all 
to agree about everything—if we all knew. But 
there are few things in nature which can be logically 
defined and always found in accordance with that 
definition. 

Thanks to Professor Axe, the nature of ‘ cribbing ”’ 
and “ windsucking ” has recently been under discus- 
sion. Differences of opinion, publicly stated, usually 
lead to a better understanding, and we hoped that 
more men would have joined in the controversy on 
this subject. It is the province of the veterinarian 
to work out the cause, nature, and result of disease 
or injury, but it is the Judge in the High Court who 
decides what is unsoundness. At present the Courts 
hold that “‘ cribbing ’’ and ‘‘ windsucking ”’ are vices, 
and every case which has been fought has seen 
veterinarians on each side. 

We venture to offer a few remarks from a veterinary 
point of view. A horse may “crib” and not windsuck. 

Cribbing” usually ends in windsucking, but until it 
has this accompanyment it does no harm. “ Cribbing ” 
is at first an idle habit, but when established is incura- 
ble. The injury to the incisor teeth is never so great as 
to interfere with feeding. We should always call “crib- 
< a vice, and expect it to end in windsucking. 
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On page 460 will be found a re 
essor Macqueen. We recommend a careful perusal, 
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A CASE OF PURPURA HASMORRHAGICA. 


In The Veterinary Record of November 2nd, 1901, 
a very interesting case of purpura treated by the 
intra-tracheal injection of iodine is described by Mr. 
J. R. McCall, who states that he has had great success 
with this method of treatment. 1 therefore venture 
to record the following case treated by this method 
after other remedies had apparently failed. 

August 11th, 1900, 9.30 a.m.—Subject, a seven 
year old black carriage gelding. Had been purchased 
two days previously in the country and passed as 
sound by a V.S. at that time, had been brought to 
London by train, and taken to owner’s stables the 
previous evening. 

Symptoms.—Petechial spots on septum nasi near 
side, off hind limb showed typical “tied in” swel- 
ling, slight sloughing of the skin of near hind heel. 

Treatment.—Removed to infirmary ; placed in large 
airy loose box, administered Ol. tereb. Zili. in eggs 
and milk, and Pot. chlor. 3ii, given in laxative diet ; 
Ol. tereb. 3ii. repeated at night, and liberal diet of 
laxative food allowed. 

August 12. Swelling of both hind limbs and of 
the off fore limb; slight swelling of the nose. 
Potass. chlor. given in the food and water, and the 
following draught given three times a day: 

Tinet. ferri perchlor 3i. 
Gentian pulv. 
Aque ad. 5xvi. 
Diet us before. 

August 18. Large swelling under abdomen ex- 
tending to the sheath, all four limbs very large, 
petechial marks in the conjunctival and nasal mucous 
membranes; looking very dull but still feeding. 
Treatment continued, with the addition of cold fomen- 
tations of the swellings. 

August 14th. Horse tremendously swollen in the 
body and hind limbs, the face also is about double 
the normal size; large swelling in the pectoral 
region, snuffling in the nose; can hardly move 
round box, cannot feed from ground or manger but 
feeds when held to him. Ugly slough in near hind 
heel. Previous treatment centinued, with the addi- 
tion of ol. tereb. 3ii in eggs and milk. 

August 15. Forming the opinion that the animal 
would die if he continued in this state, the markings 
in the nose being very large, and the pulse very 
weak and frequent, I decided to stop the treatment, 
and substitute for it the intra-tracheal injections of 
iodine alone, and 3ii. of the following solution was 
injected into the trachea three times a day by 
means of an ordinary subcutaneous injection 


syringe : 


R Iodine 3i. 
Potiod. 
Aque ad. 3xii. 
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August 16. Three injections. No change. 

August 17. Feeding better. Swelling at the point 
of injection, so a small trocar and canula was inserted 
into the trachea and the solution injected through 
the canula. Horse coughs a good deal ; feeds better, 
moves about his box; pulse still weak; three in- 
jections 5liss. 

August 18. Three injections of 5iii. 

August 19. Three injections of 5iii. Feeding well ; 
swellings smaller in size. The wound in the heel 
looks healthier. 

The injections of 3iii. of the solution was con- 
tinued till August 24th, by which time the swellings 
had nearly disappeared, and the amount was gradu- 
ally decreased daily until the patient was finally sent 
home in a thoroughly convalescent state on Septem- 
ber 2nd. 

Inotice in Mr. McCall’s report that twelve days 
after the first injection his patient is noticed to cough 
a good deal, andI would remark that in this case 
three days after the first injection the horse began 
coughing at intervals during the day, and that he 
did not cough previous toinjection. In Mr. McCall’s 
case 16 injections, totalling 58 drams of the solution, 
had been injected before he remarks coughing. In 
this case nine injections totalling 15 drachms only. 

Before sending my patient home [ tried him 
against the wall and he emitted the groan of a con- 
firmed roarer. Is roaring a sequel to the intra- 
tracheal injection of iodine, or may it have been a 
coincidence that this animal was predisposed to 
roaring and the injection and illness proved the 
exciting cause? I was unable to obtain any further 
report of him as the vendor took him back and he 
went back to the country. 

Mr. McCall states that in the case reported by him 
the horse remained healthy. In the other eight cases 
he mentions, did he find that any became roarers ? 

One practitioner has told me tha the always inserts 
a tracheotomy tube and leaves a syringe and bottle of 

injection with his cases, so that they do not require 
more than one attendance a day when at any dis- 
tance. To a country practitioner whose cases 
are at a considerable distance this method might 
possibly prove useful, but I fancy some clients would 
very strongly object to the proceeding, 
A. A. Jounson, M.R.C.VS. 


CRIB-BITING. 


As you invite correspondence allow me to give you 
my nearly 50 years experience. 
_ I think crib-biting is caused by bad management 
in the stable, in trying to get a horse’s big belly up 
too quickly. After living on bulky food then giving 
such a small quantity of good food often causes indi. 
gestion from the horse being too empty, and the 
digestive organs not having time to accommodate 
themselves to the change. The horse begins to lick 
the manger, and soon gets hold of it and cribs. 

Ihave never seen a cart horse crib, simply because 
he is not treated in that manner. The men are al- 
ways trying to fill the cart horse’s belly or stomach. 
1 have noticedjthat a fortnight to a month is long 


enough time to make a horse of the lighter breeds 
crib if treated to this sudden change of food. 

The best cure in the early stage is to feed the 
horse on the ground, possibly because giving greater 
facility for the blood to flow to the salivary glands 
and so to increase their activity: remove the cause by 
giving sufficient bulky food, hay whole—nvt cut, as 
well as corn, in fact do all that is possible to cure the 


indigestion. 
W. H. Crowuorst, F.R.C.V.S. 
Canterbury. 


TORSION OF UTERUS. 


On September 16th, 1898, U was called to calve a 
heifer. On exploration found torsion of uterus. By 
rolling heast reduced twist, remainder of operation 
easy and successful. 

October 9th, 1901, called again to same farm and 
beast with the same accident. Again successfully 
reduced twist and completed operation as before. 
The uterus was turned half round so that it was im- 
possible to introduce more than one finger through 
the os uteri. Since first calving the beast had had 
two calves which were delivered normally. 

One gets a fair number of these cases, but this is 
the first in which I have known it occur twice in the 


same animal. 
E. H. Prarr. 


CEREBRAL ABSCESS IN A HORSE. 
By J. H. Parxer, M.R.C.V.S., Faringdon. 


Was asked to look at a three-year-old Shire geld- 
ing last June which was said to be showing symp- 
toms of poll evil. I found the animal in good con- 
dition, but he poked his nose out a bit. I could not 
detect any swelling or pain on manipulation sos 
blister was applied, and the horse ordered to be fed 
from a manger, leaving word that if anything fur- 
ther developed they were to let me know. . 

I heard nothing further until January 2nd of this 
year, when I received a message to see him at once. 
I found him down in the stable and unable to rise. 
The pulse, temperature, respirations and excretions 
were normal, and he was feeding well, in fact he 
looked quite comfortable ; could move both fore and 
hind legs, but could not raise his head. Could not 
detect any swelling or heat in the poll. He was 
quite insensible all over the body and limbs to the 
pricking ofa pin. I make ita rule never to con 
demn to death a horse that is down without trying 
to get him up, so sent for the slings, and pulled him 
up, when we found that he had no use in himielf 
whatever, and his head was pendulous. Telling the 
owner that there was something the matter with bis 
brain, I advised slaughter. As the animal was young 
he was anxious to see if he would improve in a day 
or two, so we let him out of the slings and 
another try to get him up again in two days, but our 
efforts were futile and he was destroyed by ote 
the carotid artery. The head and part of the ne 
were sent on to my place. On dissection I found # 
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deep seated abscess, about as long and as thick as a 
banana, extending beneath the ligamentum nuche in 
a downward direction between the occipital condylo 
into the membranes of the spinal cord, where it ter- 
minated in a cul de sac. The walls of the abscess 
were tough and fibrous and it was filled with in- 
spissated pus of the consistency and appearance of 
ordinary dripping. 


BRIAR IN THROAT OF A MARE, 


On April 20th, 1901, was called to a mare with 
briar in her throat. The mare had been left tied to 
a hedge for a little whileafter dinner. She ploughed 
alright all the afternoon, but could neither eat nor 
drink when taken home at night. She had shown no 
spinal symptoms during afternoon. 

Examination revealed briar situated in the 
median line of posterior part of mouth, apparently 
partly swallowed. 

On trying to remove it with the hand the mare 
became very violent. It was therefore necessary to 
cast her, although heavy in foal. This was done 
with ropes, having no hobbles with me. When se- 
cured there was withdrawn with comparative ease a 
briar eighteen inches long, and about as thick as a 
lead pencil at its thickest end (which was in the 
mouth) and abundantly supplied with thorns which 
were curved in the worst direction for being with- 
drawn and doing injury. 

No further treatment was necessary, nor did the 
casting injure the foal or mare at all. 

Is it not most remarkable that a horse should have 
carried this briar a whole afternoon in the position 
it was without showing any symptoms. 

E. H. Prarr. 


SERRATED SCISSORS FOR HAMORRHAGE. 


Enclosed photo of a pair of sciss i 
which I have had pale and which And Goran 
ful in preventing hemorrhage. I have used them 
lately among calves with the best results. Believe 
me they do not look as black as they are painted. 
If they were made of a pair of thin, sharp pointed 
dissecting scissors they would form a useful adjunct 
to a veterinary dressing case, as they wala be 


I had long wished to have an instrument which 
would arrest hemorrhage after castration, as I have 
seen blood poisoning, etc., supervene, both in my own 
practice and also of my cunfréres, due to the escape of 


blood. 
Tuos. J. Pourron, M R.C.V.S. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Exectrriciry Croupa Enteritis A CALF. 


* Dr. E. Graziadei describes his treatment of a case 
of croupal enteritis in a calf. After all the usual 
methods had failed to relieve and the animal was 
in extremis he applied sponge reophores damped with 
acidulated water, one over the loins above the centre 
of defecation, the other over tne abdomen and anus, 
the result was a speedy discharge of croupous feces 
and a marked improvement in the patient. The 
battery was applied daily; on the third day it was 
found necessary to puncture the rumen owing to the 
immense accurnulation of gas, but beyond the appli- 
cation of the battery for four more days and atten- 
tion to diet no further treatment was adopted; the 
animal made a good recovery and has taken prizes as 
a bull.—La Clin. Vét. 


GLANDERS AND ITs ERADICATION.* 
By A. R. Lirriesonn, R.V.C. Student. 


Mr. President, Chairman, and Gentlemen,—Thesubject 
I purpose bringing before you to-night is one which is of 
the greatest importance, not only to members of the 
profession but to the public in general. 

Definition.—Glanders or Equinia Malleustis the disease 
caused by a specific bacillus called the Bacillus Mallei. 
Farcy is the name applied to the variety in which 
lesions of the skin occur. It is common to find glanders 
without farcy, but farcy without glanders is very rare. 
If the animal is affected both internally and externally 
it is said to be glandered and farcied. 

Glanders may be acute or chronic. The chronic form 
usually becomes acute—7.c., when the disease becomes 
generalised, and it is then fatal. The acute form never 
becomes chronic. 

History.—Glanders is one of the oldest of the many 
diseases known to affect the horse, and several varieties 
were described, specially those showing themselves in 
the nose and skin, as far back as the time of the 
Romans. In the Middle Ages it was considered by the 
Germans to be a legal unsoundness—a breach of 
warranty. 

Not till the 17th century was it regarded as an infec- 
tious disease : and in 1664 it was thought to be trans- 
mitted by the air. (Solleysel). In 1682 it was considered 
to be identical with human syphilis. In 1734 Gaspard 
Saunier laid down rules for the disinfection of stables 
that had contained glandered horses. 

The immediate slaughter of all affected animals was 
suggested first by Garsault in 1741, and again by Bourge- 
lat in 1764. Towards the end of the 18th century Abild- 
guard and Viborg succeeded in transmitting glanders 
from a diseased to a healthy animal, showed that it 


could be transmitted by the respired air, and further 


-" * Read at the meeting of the R.V. Coll. Medical Associa- 


found to be bcth portable and compact. 
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roved that pus and secretions were surer means of in- 
Gedes animals than was the blood. They also showed 
that after drying and heating the virus up to 45° C. 
(113 F.) it was no longer capable of causing the disease. 

About this time glanders was considered, in France, to 
arise spontaneously from strangles, and was looked upon 
as tuberculosis and simple pyzemia. 

In 1837 Rayer showed that the disease was transmis- 
sible to man. 

Up tothe middle of last century it was stil] considered, 
in Germany, a spontaneous disease. Leisering was the 
first person to give an exact anatomical description of 
the disease. The bacillus was not found till 1882. In 
that year Léffler and Schutz discovered, cultivated, and 
transmitted it, thus proving glanders to be a specific and 
and infectious disease. 

Occurrence.—Glanders occurs throughout the world, 
and is essentially an equine disease affecting not only 
horses, but donkeys, mules, and jennets also. It is 
transmissible, too, to many other animals—naturally 
and experimentally. Man himself may contract the 
disease, and has been known to infect man. Of other 
animals, field mice and guinea-pigs are the most suscep- 
tible. 

Dogs apparently never contract the disease naturally. 
If a dog's skin be scarified and glanderous material 
rubbed in an ulcerous sove results, but no visceral 
lesions, and the dog usually recovers. Pigs and pigeons 
seem to be hard'y susceptible, while cattle, house mice, 
white mice, rats, and domestic fowls are immune. 

Among horses there is also marked idiosyncrasy. 
Some horses will contract the disease readily, while 
others will remain in an infected stable for months or 
even years, and show no sign of the disease. 

Glanders in England is much less frequent than it used 
to be, but is still a very dangerousdisease. In England, 
in the year 1885, 946 were attacked, the number increas- 
ing yearly till 1889 when 2246 horses suffered. In the 
following year 1808 cases occurred, and in 1892 the num- 
ber of cases rose to 3001. The smallest number of cases 
occurring in any one year since 1892 is 1294 in 1896. 
London and Glasgow are the two great centres of the 
disease, London contributing about 70 per cent. Among 
our Army horses glanders used to be common, but owing 
tothe vigilance of the veterinary authorities, no cases 
have occurred since October, 1888. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GLANDERS BACILLUS. 


The glanders bacillus is a strictly obligatory parasite 
and never actually propagates outside the animal. In 
other words glanders is never sporadic. In the body the 
bacillus grows mainly in the tissues, selecting extravas- 
cular positions. 

_ The glanders bacillus is erobic and motile. Whether 
it sporulates or not is a matter of doubt, probably it 
does not. 

Morphology.— According to Léffler and Schutz, the 
bacilli are rods “wyee in length from 1 to 3 
{uw — 1-1000 m.m.) They are from five to eight times as 
long as they are thick, are straight or slightly curved, and 
have rounded ends. They are shorter and thicker than 
the tubercle bacilli, and are generally found in coupl 
joined end to end. Morphologically they are identical 
with accidental putrefactive bacilli. 

Method of Staining.--The glanders bacillus stains 
with difficulty, particularly if in the tissues, because of 
its feeble affinity for the basic aniline dyes, and because 
it parts readily within the stain. 

Probably the best method for general use is that of 
Loffler. This consists of 1 ~_ by volume of a saturated 
alcoholic solution of methyl blue, diluted with 3 parts 
3 a ee of 1 in 1000 aqueous solution of caustic 

Sections.—After staining the bacilli in the tissues 
decolourisation of the surrounding cells must be done 


| carefully with 3} to 1 percent. of aqueous solution of 
— acid, so as not to completely decolorise their 
nuclei. 

Coverglass Preparations.—Having stained the film, 
simply wash it in water. 


CULTURE OF THE GLANDERS BACcILLus. 


The glanders bacillus is easily cultivated, it will grow 
on all the common media except gelatine, viz., potato, 
bouillon, blood serum, ete. 

Potato Culture.—The growth first becomes visible to 
the naked eye about the third or fourth day. It starts 
with an appearance like that of honey, and is amber- 
coloured, viscous, and translucent. Later the growth 
becomes opaque and fawn tinted. After some weeks 
it assumes achocolate colour. 

Bouillon Culture.—-This is not very characteristic. 
The bouillon first becomes turbid and if left at rest is 
found to havea scum on the surface, while a somewhat 
ropey deposit accumulates at the bottom. 


SyMPpTOMS OF CHRONIC GLANDERS. 


The first symptom is usually unilateral or, more rarely, 
bilateral nasal discharge of dirty white mucus, varying 
in amount and sometimes ceasing for atime. The dis- 
charge becomes grey or greenish yellow, and sticky, and 
mixed with ita clear limpid catarrhal discharge. Some- 
times the discharge is blocd stained, due to ulceration 
and rupture of small veins in the nasal chamber. If a 
large pulmonary vessel in a glandered cavity be opened, 
bleeding may be sufficient to cause death. Nodules may 
be felt or ulcers seen in the lower part of the nasal sep- 
tum. The nodules, however, soon become ulcers, with 
eroded, banked up, thickened borders, and a lardaceous 
base. These may cicatrise and form star-shaped 
scars. 

Swollen Glands.—The symptoms are associated with 
swelling of the submaxillary lymphatic glands, first 
diffuse, more or less hard and painful, and later becom- 
ing nodular, indurated, and painless. At this stage 
the glands are usually adherent to the lower jaw, and 
may be to the skin. Superficial abscesses of the glands 
are very rare, and if they occur are usually caused by 
some other organism than the glanders bacillus. The 
swelling of the submaxillary lymph glands may be unt- 
lateral or bilateral and is nearly always present when 
the septum nasi is ulcerated. 

Condition of Horse-—The horse loses condition, be- 
comes fatigued on being worked, and coat becomes dry 
and rough. There is frequently a cough and chronic 
dyspnea, with grunting and signs of broken wind. The 
horse may suffer from irregular, remittent, or inter 
mittent fever, depending on the extent of the lesions. 
If rested the fever frequently disappears. In the later 
stages, cedematous swelling of the limbs, lower part of 
abdomen and chest may occur, and perhaps inflamma 
tory swelling of the joints, testicles and scrotum. — 

Skin.—Glanders of the skin 1s more common in the 
acute form of glanders. The parts most commonly 
affected are the limbs, shoulders, breast. The nodules 
which form are partly in the skin and partly in the sub- 
cutaneous tissue. They vary in size from a pea to4 
walnut. They usually burst and become ulcers with 4 
sticky, discolored,and may be sanious discharge. They 
do, however, sometimes disappear. The efferent lyr 
ome vessels may become knotted and the knots 
ulcerate. 


Symptoms or AcuTE GLANDERS. 


Acute glanders may be the primary form, or it may 
result from the chronic which has become generalise. 
Inoculated glanders as a rule is acute. 

The first symptoms are rigors and high fever. The 

Associated 


temperature rising sometimes to 107°6 F. ble 
with this is a muco-purulent discharge. The vis! 
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nasal mucous membrane is covered with nodules and 
ulcers, which may coalesce. These changes on the sep- 
tum nasi may occur in two to three days. The breathing 
becomes difficult, sometimes with snorting, groaning or 
roaring. Farcy buds occur in the skin, the lymphatic 
vessels become corded, and the glands swollen and sup- 
purating. There is loss of appetite and difficulty in 
swallowing ; diarrhoea and excessive staleing occur ; the 
horse becomes emaciated and prostrate, and dies within 
three to fourteen days. 


Tue PaTHoLoGy oF GLANDERS. 


Owing to the short amount of time at my disposal I 
do not intend to dwell very long on this part of the sub- 
ject. The common lesion of glanders is the so-called 
glanders nodule found in the lungs. These occur in 
nearly all cases of natural glanders and are usually the 
primary lesion. 

The nodules in the lungs vary in size from a pea to a 
walnut. They are seldom innumerable. If numerous 
they usually occur in both lungs. They can be felt on 
palpation of the lung and appear firm and shot like. On 
section their appearance varies. The recent nodules 
show a dark, hemorrhagic periphery, and usually have 
a light speck in their centre. Others show a hzmor- 
rhagic area, but are grey and translucent throughout or 
grey in the outer and yellow white in the central zones. 
Old nodules havea fibrous periphery and centre which 
is either dry and gritty, or sometimes purulent. 

Histology.—The typical nodules consist of a centre 
and three zones which blend with one another and the 
outer zone with the lung tissue. In a section stained 
with hzmatoxolin, the centre is dark, and microscopic- 
ally is found to consist of cells crowded with polynuclear 
leucocytes. The three zones may be distinguished as 
epitheloid, catarrhal, and croupous, naming them from 
outside. The epitheloid zone consists of epitheloid cells 
and occasionally encloses a giant cell. In the catarrhal 
zone _ the walls of the air cells are thickened, the cavities 
smalier, and the epithelium swollen or may be prolifera- 
ting. The croupous zone shows air cells filled with a crou- 

pous exudate or with actual blood. The pulmonary capil- 
laries are congested and these form the outer hemorrhagic 
zone visible to the naked eye. The croupous zone is fre- 
quently absent. Eventually the centre of the nodule 
undergoes necrosis, but it still retains its affinity for basic 
aniline dyes. Around the epitheloid zone, giant cells 
are numerous and gradually emerge into a zone consist- 
ing of fibrous tissue. The very old nodules may be 
calcified. Another commen lesion is ulceration of the 
nasal nucous membrane. 

The Nasal Lesions.—The pituitary and schneiderian 
membranes may be affected either on the septum nasi 
turbinal bones, or even in the sinuses. The septum is 
the part most attacked. The lesion commences 
as an inflammatory infiltration of the mucous membranes 
with usually marked congestion of the vessels and an es- 
cape of inflammatory liquid, rich in leucocytes. This 
and makes it opaque. The 

niiitrated area softens, the mu i 

A typical ulcer is approximately circular and is said to 
look as if a piece of mucous membrane has been punched 
=. is red and covered with sanious 

, cer may cicatrise or i i . 
ing till the death cf the animal. 

The Submaxillary Lymph Gland.—If the nasal 
mucous membrane is affected the submaxillar gland of 
its side is also affected. It becomes hard and large. If 


opaque nodules embedded in the cirrhotic 


Farcy Buds —These usually start as cutaneous or sub- | food 


cutaneous abscesses. There is inflammatory infiltration 


attended by liquefaction, and the abscess bursts discharg- 


ing an oily or glairy substance. They may spread as a 
raw sore or they may cicatrise. 

Period of Incubation.—The natural period of incuba- 
tion is from 2-7 days. But by the direct introduction of 
bacilli into the nasal mucous membrane symptoms and 
local changes occur in 48 hours. 


Meruop or INFECTION. 


Infection may be produced by direct or indirect means.. 
In the latter things such as harness, clothing, pails, 
grooms, etc., may act as the required intermediate bear- 
ers. It is still a matter of dispute which method of in- 
fection is the most common. Some think the disease is 
most frequently due to ingestion of food and water con- 
taining the bacilli, while others regard the inhalation of 
bacilli in the air as the most common means. 

Infection by Inhalation.—Perhaps it may be said that 
nine cases out of every ten result from primary infection 
of the respiratory organs, partly trom inhalation of the 
bacilli floating in the air and partly from smelling neigh- 
bours. Against this view it is argued that the vitality 
of the glanders bacillus is very weak, and that in order to 
get inhalation of the bacilli it is essential that the 
material containing the organisms be dessicated, and that 
dessication is fatal to the bacilli. But Dr. Frankland in 
some of his experiments showed that bacteria may float 
about the air insmall globules of water, just as particles 
of dust are included in globules of water in the forma- 
tion of fogs. Besides, this argument of the weak vitality 
of the glanders bacillus applies to ingestion as well as 
inhalation, for in the former case it would have to with- 
stand the attack of the gastric juice. Catarrh of the nasal 
mucous membranes no doubt predisposes to the penetra- 
tion of the glanders bacilli, and so also do abrasions of 
the mucous membranes. Experiments made with the 
intention of infecting animals by direct inhalation have 
nearly always been unsuccessful however. It is not 
necessary for the nasal mucous membrane to be infected 
before the lungs, for the bacilli may be inspired straight 
into the lungs and there set up minute bronchial pneu- 
monic foci. On the other hand the nasal mucous mem- 
brane may be infected from the lungs by the coughing 
up of glanders bacilli. The lungs are frequently found 
to be the only organs affected, a condition which may be 
explained by the direct inhalation of the bacilli into the 
lungs and also by embolisms from a previously glandered 
nasal mucous membrane, the nasal foci having healed and 
been unnoticed. 

) Infection by Ingestion.—This is the mode of infection 
that practitioners are inclined to believe is the most 
common ; but the fact that lesions in the alimentary 
canal and mesenteric lymphatic glands are rare rather 
militates against this view. Glanders bacilli travelling 
from the intestines or stomach must either be taken by 
the blood stream or the lymph, and one would therefore 
expect to find glanders lesions developed on the track of 
these bacilli, most probably in the liver or mesenteric 
glands according to the track taken. But these lesions 
are rare. Besides, if the lung lesions result from the in- 
vasion of glanders bacilli taken there. in the blood, one 
would expect to find miliary glanders nodules, but as a 
rule the nodules are not miliary. Nocard, who believes 
ingestion is the most frequent method of infection, states 
that from his experiments if a horse is inoculated under 
the skin pneumonia and broncho-pneumonia result, not 
ordinary glanders nodules. In these cases the bacilli 
must have been carried by similar streams as when in- 
gested, and yet when ingested the bacilli cause miliary 
nodules. That ingestion is the least frequent method 
of infection has, it is said, been proved by the negative 
results obtained when horses are fed with glanderous 


Cats and wild animals frequently contract the disease 
by eating glanderous flesh, but this may be accounted 
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or by small injuries to the mucous membranes of thef 
mouth. During the siege of Paris there were not record- 
ed any cases of glanders in man from eating horseflesh. 
Infection of sucking foals with glandered mothers is rare, 
and the few cases recorded may have been caused by 
inhalation of the glanders bacilli. 

Infection by Inoculation. — By rubbing glanderous 
ointment on to the back of donkeys and guinea-pigs it 
has been proved that unless the skin be broken infection 
will not occur. Glanders of the skin (farcy) is usually a 
secondary infection resulting from embolisms. A healthy 
horse may, however, contract the disease by the implan- 
tation of the glanders bacilli intoa wound. 


PREDISPOSING CAUSES. 


Certain influences such as over exertion, too little food 
etc.,seem to have a predisposing effect upon the horse. 
Bad stable management including defective drainage and 
insufficient ventilation also renders him more prone. 
Chills and disease are also considered predisposing fac- 
tors, acting no doubt in the same way as the other fac- 
tors mentioned above, viz., by reducing the vital activity 
of the leucocytes of the blood, and so weakening the 
defences of the body. 


DIAGNOSIS OF GLANDERS IN THE Livinc Horse. 


Microscopical Research.—Ciinically this is not of much 
use, because the common discharges are contaminated 
with pyogenic organisms, as compared with which the 
glanders bacilli have no characteristic morphological or 
staining peculiarities. Occasionally, however, micro- 
scopic research is reliable, an example being the examina- 
tion of an unburst farcy bud. In these cases, there being 
no other bacilli pyogenic to the horse and similar to the 
glanders bacilli, there is little risk in founding a diag- 
nosis on their discovery. 

Culture i 3-4 days to carry out and 
then may fail by reason of the contamination of the dis 
charges used with bacteria that grow more rapidly on 
the medium than do the glanders bacilli. Unburst farcy 
buds are again free from this objection. 

‘ Inoculation experiments may be tried but take several 
ays. 

Trephining of the Antrum of Highmore.—This was 
suggested by Haubner in 1859. Its value, however, is 
restricted, for the mucous membrane of the antrum is 
often unaffected in glanders, or may be thickened from 
chronic nasal catarrh. 

Excision of Submaxillary Gland.—This was sugges- 
ted by Haubner and Bollinger for examination anatomi- 
cally, but was considered of doubtful value. According 
to Rudenko glanders bacilli are present, even if the gland 
is not enlarged, so that here examination bacteriologically 
may be useful. 

Auto-inoculation.—In this process some of the dis- 
charge from the suspected animal itself is inoculated into 
the abraded nasal mucous membrane. The results were 
unreliable, local lesions sometimes followed, but in other 
cases no result at all was observable. 

Mallein is the best test for the living animal. Mal- 
lein was first manufactured and investigated in 1891 by 
Kalning and Hellmann. 


MALLEIN. 


Preparation.—It is prepared by incubating the glan- 
ders bacilli in glycerine bouillon for 3-4 weeks. The 
liquid is then sterilised by steaming for several hours 
and then the dead bacilli are filtered out by means of a 
porous earthenware filter. In order to preserve the 
mallein, carbolic acid may be added in the proportion of 
4 percent. Mallein should be kept in a cool place and 
“same from the light ; should it lose its transparency or 

ecome cloudy it must not be used. 
_ Testing with Mallein.—The dose of mallein for a horse 
is 1 cubic centimetre (18 minims). The day before the 


‘injection of the mallein the rectal temperature should be 


taken at least once. The mallein must be injected into 
the subcutaneous connective tissue of the skin, the usual 
seat being the side of the neck. Care should be taken 
that the whole dose be injected, and also that the hypo- 
dermic syringe used be cleansed. In fact it should be 
boiled for five minutes in water before use. After the 
injection the horse should be left at rest in the stable and 
protected from draughts. The temperature must be 
taken at the time of injection and again at the 9th, 12th, 
and 15th hours afterwards. 


THE REACTION TO MALLEIN. 


For convenience of description I shall describe first the 
reaction if the horse is glandered, and secondly the re- 
action in the unglandered horse. 


(1). In the glandered horse.—(a) If the temperature 
was normal (below 101°F.) before injection it will 
rise 2° or more during the next 15 hours. (6) A 
swelling forms at the seat of injection, continues to 
increase in size during the second 24 hours after in- 
jection and seldom declines before the 3rd or 4th 
day. The maximum diameter attained varies from 
5-10 inches, 

When the temperature rises gradually from normal to 
104° F. and a large slow forming swelling appears at the 
seat of injection, the horse may confidently be declared 
glandered. 


(2). In the unglandered horse.—(a) The temperature 
will remain practically unaltered. (6) The local 
swelling will attain its maximum size (which varies 
from 3-4 inches in diameter) during the first 15, 
hours and has almost disappeared by the 24th hour 

If the temperature at the time of injection is normal 

and the horse displays only temperature and no swelling 
reaction, the case is doubtful, and the test should be re- 
peated in a week, If on the other hand the temperature 
is 102°F. at the time of injection the temperature is un- 
reliable, but diagnosis may be based on the swelling. 


THe CurRE oF GLANDERS. 


The reputed cures for this disease with medicines are 
probably false. Compounds of chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
salts of copper, mercury and silver, etc. have been tried. 
It is said that Zi of hyposulphite of soda will prevent 
the disease, and that 31i. will cure it. Levi and New- 
mano assert that intratracheal injections of solutions of 
—_ cure horses with glanders. But others say that if 
this treatment has any effect at all, it is to accelerate the 
disease. 

Cauterisation of farcy buds has sometimes been suc- 
cessful, but farcy buds are usually of metastatic origin. 

Mallein has been used not only as a test for glanders 
but has also been tried experimentally as a curative 
agent. The results of the few recorded cases are not 
sufficient to justify a definite conclusion as to its cura- 
tive power. It is, however, suggestive and interesting. 
There are cases recorded of horses which when first tested 
have reacted, but on being retested at varying intervals 
have finally failed to react. (This may be due to the 
body becoming tolerant to mallein, and not to the absence 
of glanders.) These observations certainly — to 
— to mallein as having effected a cure or per af os 

aving aided the natural encapsulation of the b: cilli. 
On the post-mortem, eventually, of such cases, nodules 
have been found in the lungs, but it does not appear t? 
have been determined whether there were any bacilli or 
not in them. 

On the other hand, at one time it was not uncommo? 
to find horses with nasal ulcerations and large submaxl* 
lary glands, and these on being rested and treated re- 
covered and worked till their death from some other 
cause. From experiments that have recently been ™ e 
in Glasgow it appeared that, of apparently bh 
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horses that react, only an insignificant proportion con- 
tinued to react or became clinically glandered. Out of 
278 horses that reacted only three became clinically 
glandered in the next nine months, and the number of 
reactions diminished successively until, on the 7th 
occasion, there were no reactions at all. From recent 
experiments in London, however, a large proportion of 
the reacted horses developed clinical symptoms, and a 
much larger proportion still continued to react after the 
initial test. Out of 63 horses that reacted 13 became 
clinically glandered and had to be destroyed. 


THe ERADICATION OF GLANDERS. 


At the present time in London, if an inspector to a 
Local Authority discovers or has brought to his notice 
a horse which in his opinion is glandered, the horse is 
slaughtered and the carcase rendered innocuous. The 
stable is cleansed and disinfected and the other horses 
are examined. Unless, however, signs indicative of glan- 
ders are found among these, no restriction is imposed. 
They may be moved to any locality the owner decides 
upon. If the inspector has brought to his notice a horse 
which he suspects to be glanderous, but about which he 
is not quite certain, such a horse is labelled “suspected 
of glanders.” It is then illegal fur that horse to be moved 
from his stable until the inspector removes the label, ex- 
cept for the purpose of being slaughtered. 

Compensation.—Experience has shown that these 
measures are inadequate. It would appear that the sum 
of £2 offered as compensation is too small and that owners 
therefore conceal the fact that they are in possession of 
a horse which shows suspicious symptoms. On the other 
hand, if full value were given on notification, dishonest 
owners might work the horse till the last, knowing that 
when, finally, they did notify it they would get full value 
just the same. For years many large and wealthy horse 
owning companies have been isolating suspected and 
slaughtering glandered horses, yet still have glanders 
within their stables. The difficulty therefore was not due 
to the concealment or non-notification of glandered 
horses. As the law stands now, after an outbreak of 
glanders, the horses that are left on the premises may be 
sold or worked by the owners. Further, the owner is not 
prohibited from having his horses tested with mallein 
and selling those that react. 

Suggestions.—It has been suggested that it should be 
compulsory for veterinary surgeons to notify every case 
they came across, and also that veterinary inspectors 
should have the power of declaring in-contact horses as 
suspicious, and that the owner should then have the 
power to have all his horses tested by, and at the expense 
of, the Local Authority. If after one or more applications 
the horse is thought suspicious it must be slaughtered 

present if anowner has his“ in-contact * 
and those that react killed, one-fourth ona gl pa 
compensation, so that if the horse in question is worth 
£40 the owner loses £30. If the owner took the alterna: 
tive of private injection of his horses and selling those 
that react the loss would not be likely to exceed £10, To 
prevent this would it not be advisable to prohibit the 
sale of mallein to unqualified men, and make the quali- 
the of their tests? 

is also recommended that if the hors ini 
glandered carcase value (£2) should be _ rong ed 
in cases discovered only by mallein the value should be 
higher, not exceeding £25; and that the rate of compen- 
sation be the same in different districts. One difficulty 
however, in testing with mallein is whether a horse that 
was infected with glanders yesterday would react to 
mallein to-day? In other words, how soon atter in- 
fection does the mallein test become reliable ? 

Importation.—The above remarks it will be seen deal 
yor ad with glanders arising in the United Kingdom, but 
take no notice of cases occurring from importation of 


countries, such as Australia, for the disease may 


disease. 


Nocard aud is carried out :— 


action—free from glanders. 


horses, (a) If no reaction—free from glanders. (+) 
If a reaction—isolate and retest allin one to two 


—free from glanders. 


Nocard also suggested that : 
(1) Any horse intended for the Army should be tested 


order to prevent such a horse acting as a fresh 
centre of the disease. 

(2) owe! fairs, slaughter houses, etc., should be super- 
vised. 

(3) All horses let out on hire should be tested periodi- 
cally and should have a short-timed certificate. 

(4) All stables, inns, etc., should be periodically dis- 
infected, especially the day after a fair, etc. 


Might it not be as well to make “ testing with mallein,” 
a compulsory part of “examination for soundness” by 
veterinary surgeons ? 


DISINFECTION OF STABLES. 


After a case of glanders it is most important that the 
stable should be thoroughly disinfected before the en- 
trance of another horse. Fumigation by evaporation of 
formalin for two to three hours followed by the applica- 
tion of whitewash containing carbolic acid, or perchloride 
of mercury answering as well as anything. 

Besides the disinfection of the stable, the stable tools 
etc., should be attended to. Those that cannot be boiled 
or steamed should be burnt. The litter from the stable 
and any clothing, harness, etc., that can be spared, should 
also be burnt. 

Common drinking troughs should be obliterated, and 
care should be taken to see that every horse has his own 
drinking pail, ete. 

I must now conclude, gentlemen, by thanking you for 
pene kind attention, and hoping that the discussion will 

e a good one. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A general meeting of the Society was held at 10 Red 
Lion Square, W.C., on January 9th, 1902, Mr. A. 
Rogerson, President, occupying the chair. There were 
—- : Messrs. A. L. Butters, J. Rowe, F.G. Samson, 

. Savournin, W. Perryman, J. Macqueen, W. L. Harri- 
son, W. Roots, H. A. MacCormack, A. 8. Prooksbanks, 
J.A. Nunn, W. H. James, P. W. D. Smith, T. Wolsey, 
H. A. Woodruff, W. Caudwell, A. A. Jobnson, J. W. 


Baxter, W. E. Murts, J. K. Bruce, S. Villar, H. Gray, 
S. H. Nye, A. E. Bayley, F. Mosedale, J. E. Rickards, 


glandered horses into the country. It would therefore 
be necessary that every horse coming into the country 
from abroad should be tested with mallein and kept in 
quarantine for a week. This should be extended even to 
horses coming into the country from glanders-free 


latent in them due to infection on board ship. For the 
same reason imported race horses should be tested, 
although it is very rare for them to contract the 


In France the following method was suggested by 


(1) Test all horses showing any symptoms of the 
disease. (a) Destroy those that react ; (>) If no re- 


(2) Test all horses cohabitating with the destroyed 


months. If after testing clinical symptoms appear 
—destroy. If a horse fail to react twice successively 


and that the authorities should be informed in 
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H. King, and E. Lionel Stroud, hon sec., and three 
visitors. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 
read and agreed to. 

Letters and telegrams regretting inability to attend 
were received from Messrs.’ Matthew Clarke, S. H. Slo- 
cock, and H. G. Simpson. 

The Secretary read the following letter with regard 
to the entertainment of the visitors to the meeting of the 
National Veterinary Association to be held in Londoa in 


July :— 
“ Camden Town, N.W. 
Dec., 1901. 


The Secretary, Central Veterinary Medical Society. 


f% Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you that a Committee has 
been formed to make arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of the members of the National Veterinary Associa- 
tion on the occasion of their annual meeting in London 
in July next. The Committee are desirous that all 
London and Suburban practitioners should participate 
in making this visit of the National Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association a record and memorabie one, but 
particularly that the entertainment of the visitors 
on the 3rd day of the meeting should be worthy of Lon- 
don and of the occasion. Tv this end both a subscription 
list and a guarantee fund have already been started, and 
12 gentlemen have subscribed 2 guineas each, together 
with a guarantee of 3 guineas more if required. 

The Central Society has so good a reputation for hospi 
tality and for the successful management of such 
matters that it was thought desirable to acquaint its 
members with the arrangements already made and to 
ask their financial support ; and the existing Committee 
will be very pleased to receive representatives of your 
Society as additional members if thought desirable. 

I may say Professor Macqueen has consented to act as 
Chairman of the Entertainment Committee and all that 
is necessary to make the project an unqualified success 
is generous support so that the funds may be adequate. 
—Yours faithfully, 

W. L. Harrison, Secretary & Treas. 


Entertainment Committee. 


Chairman— Professor Macqueen; and Messrs. Butters, 
Burrell, M’Fadyean, Rogerson, Sheather, Villar, Price, 
Woodger, Woodruff, and Wragg. (Each subscribed 
£2 2s. and guaranteed £3 3s. more if required).” 


_ The SEcRETARY reported that the Council were con- 
sidering the matter, and a notice of motion was before 
the Council with regard to a grant of £30 towards it. 


SPECIMENS. 


Mr. A. A. JoHNson exhibited an abnormal growth of 
bone in the pelvis of a mare and photographs taken before 
the animal’s death. 

The SEcRETARY also brought before the attention of 
the meeting the case of a puppy he was at present treat- 
ing. The parents were nearly true-bred fox terriers. 
The bitch had been frightened by a large St. Bernard 
and at her confinement she had five pups, the third of 
which was exactly like a St. Bernard in miniature. It 
was now about six months old and was about the size of 
a fox terrier, but had exactly the same markings as the 
bitch which had frightened the mother, and its coat wag 
the ordinary coat of the St. Bernard. 

A vote of thanks was acccrded to Mr. Johnson and the 
Secretary for their communications. 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 


Mr. J. Witson-BrowNLEss, M.R.C.V.S., of Kensing- 
ton; Mr. W. Cuasg, of the Royal Veterinary College, 
and Mr. Paton, of the Great Northern Railway, were 
nominated as Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. G. H. Broap, M.R.C.V.S., of Finchley Road ; 


Mr. Jonn Lez, M.R.C.V.S., of East Ham ; and Mr. J. 
A. — F.R.C.V.S., were unanimously elected 
Fellows. 


ADVERTISING AND UNPROFESSIONAL 
CONDUCT. 


By Professor MAcQueEEN. 


I purpose very briefly with your permission to refer to 
some points in connection with advertising and unpro- 
fessional conduct, and if there are any very super-sensi- 
tive friends present I hope they will at once accept my 
apologies and my assurance that [ make no _ personol 
reference to anyone. I propose to trace advertising from 
its commencement at the time cf the starting in practice 
of the recent graduate. 

Having gained his diploma the young man makes up 
his mind to start for himself, perhaps returning to the 
district where he was born, or going to some other place 
where he thinks a suitable opening exists. There are 
several things he may do; some he neglects to do, some 
he will not do, although I believe he is quite entitled to 
do them, by way of preliminary to starting on his own 
account. First of all, he probably has an address card 
prepared upon which he gives his name and his qualifica- 
tion, and I see no objection—and this is the first point 
of discussion—to his adding a summary of the honours, 
the medals, or the certificates he may have obtained 
during his collegiate course. I know there is an objection 
to that sort of thing, but I must say for myself I see no 
harm in a recent graduate issuing a card containing 
these various items. Another thing he may do is to 
issue acircular, which I consider a perfectly legitimate 
proceeding, and I say so whether that circular is issued in 
the home district of the recent graduate or the district 
he has selected. He may issue a circular to horse owners 
and others who are likely to become clients, and he may 
also intimate that he is about to commence the practice 
of his profession by notice in the local press. Then, if 
there should be a local directory, I think he should have 
his name inserted, with his qualifications. 

I maintain that the young practitioner is perfectly 
entitled to use these means, and sufficient justification 
for at least a part can be fourd in the Medical Direc- 
tory. If you refer tothe Medical Directory you will find 
the doctors’ names set forth with all the titles and quali- 
fications they have obtained ; and if they have contri- 
buted papers, written a book, or held appointments, the 
facts appear under the name of the individual in that 
directory. [I do not see why in our profession some one 
who has sufficient time and energy should not arrange 
for the publication of a Veterinary Directory containing 
the names of practitioners, young and old, throughout 
the country, with their various qualifications, appoint 
ments, and anything that may be suitably added in con- 
nection therewith. Perhaps the publisher of The 
ne Record could be induced to undertake this 
work. 

But, there are two or three things that may be 
objected to when a young practitioner starts. On his 
card, circular, or other notice, [ object to his writing 
M.R.CV.8S.Z. That I think is superflous, and It 
suggests something more than nonsense ; it seems to me 
in some instances to suggest that the individual res 
ponsible for its production is inclined to think it cartes 
some added dignity. I think the final “L” should 
dispensed with on the ground of bad taste, and perhaps 
on the ground of being superflous. Another thing 
object to is the abuse of the title “ Professor.” I —" 
that recent graduates or young practitioners are ™ 
likely to be called professors, but sometimes they have 
been known as assistant-professors. I think the name 
professor should not be assumed by those who aré no 
entitled to assume it, and although there is 20 "7 
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“hard and fast line as to who shall or who shall not use 


the title, I do think that those who may have a sort of 


_quasi claim to it ought to think twice before they use it, 


or, as I would put it,abuse it. So faras Iam concerned, 
the name of professor is not pleasing, and I should 
certainly live quite happily in this world if there was no 
such title. My conception of a professor isa man of 
about eighty years of age, with a head like Lord Kelvin, 
with flowing locks, like those worn by the late Joseph 


-Gamgee, a man who has lived through various periods in 


a profession, whose experience is beyond question, and 
who is certainly entitled to the real dignity of being 
called a professor. Every man must work up a position 
in this profession as in any other. At the same time [ 

think that because one happens to have had the 
accident of obtaining a position which is sometimes 
spoken of as a professorship there is any obligation on 
‘the part of the holder, either while he is in the situation 
or after he leaves it, to continue to use the name. 
Probably there is some unseen benefit to be derived from 
exploiting the name of professor, but I have not been 
-able to derive any advantage from it. 

The young practitioner, having issued his cards and 
-circulars, thinks about a signboard or name plate, or 
both. How large ought asignboard to be ? This is a ques- 
‘tion which ought to be definitely decided by the profes- 
-sion or by the Registration Committee, the body re- 
‘sponsible for the good conduct of the profession. Must 
a signboard be readable at a distance of 100 yards, or 
‘must it be approached to within a distance of 25 feet ? 
‘What should be the limit of the size of the letters, and 
‘should they be plain or coloured? [have no objection 
to a signboard, but I certainly should not have one if I 
were about to practise on my own account. A brass 
name-plate, or asimilar thing, I think is advisable, if not 


absolutely essential, and a small one is sufficient, but 


here again there are variations in thesize of the name 
plates, as anyone may see who keeps his eyes open when 
travelling about the country. Another question is, 
whether duplicates should be allowed or not? Some 
“think they ought to have a sign board above the archway 
leading into the infirmary, that you ought to have a 
‘large brass plate on your front door, and if there is a four 
foot garden in front, a brass plate in front of that. If 
there is a street corner within a hundred yards of the 
residence it is thought that you ought to obtain permis- 
sion to put up a large signboard directing attention to 
the fact that Mr. So-and-So, M.R.C.V.S.Z., is in practice 


-down the road. I do not agree with those who have 


that sort of opinion. I do not believe i i ign- 
boards or duplicate brass plates. a 
_ [believe that a pow peg man should be unassum- 
ing ; and perhaps | ought to make a correction at this 
moment to prevent misapprehension. When [ said that 
the young practitioner is perfectly justified in issuing cir- 
culars and in _hotifying his advent to the town in the 
local press, I intended to add—for a limited time only 
I do not mean tosay that he is to continue it throughout 
in the same way as he continues his signboard. He 
makes his intimation when he arrives, but his signboard 


and name plate exist as long as he can hold out against 


Then there is the question of the solicitatio i 
which is said to be largely practised. I do nt to hat 
this is confined to recent graduates, but from what I hear 
there is a good deal of solicitation of possible clients 
going on. This [ regret, for solicitation of clients 
whether they are no man’s clients or another man’s 
clients, solicitation by direct action, or by any mode of 
circumlocution, is condemnable and should be condemn- 
A me 1s no worse feature in practice than the system 
o i uckstering, kow-towing, and trying to seek patronage 
= en self-respect ought to teach the professional man 
that if he is worth anything he certainly should not make 


application for employment. The notification in the 
press or by circular of the fact of a man commencing 
practice and the possession of an address card are things 
which are necessary if a young man is to make a begin- 
ning at all. But solicitation is not on the same plane. 

Should a veterinary surgeon when starting, or subse- 
quently, have a forge? First of all, is there anything 
derogatory to the veterinary surgeon in keeping a forge! 
I say there is not. The very history of the profession 
indicates that without the forge there would have been 
a verysmall profession. We were cradled in the forge, by 
the forge we have lived and moved, and without the 
forge [ do not believe we should maintain our position. 
The forge in many places, if not in all, is a necessity, 
and I[ do not agree with those who look upon a forge as 
derogatory to the position occupied by the professional 
man. One objection is that it savours of trade. Well, on 
paper we are professional men, but there is a good deal 
of trade about the profession, and there is no use trying 
to look round the corner and imagine that we are differ- 
ent from what we are. To a large extent veterinary sur- 
geons are tradesmen, and although they may be entitled 
to something slightly different according to the peculiar 
character of their class of work, they still participate in 
most of the attributes characteristic of trade. 

There is another way of looking at the forge, apart 
altogether from the question of whether it is derogatory 
to the professional status or not. Will it help the young 
practitioner? I say that so far as successful practice is 
concerned he will find a forge of benefit. Perhaps there 
are exceptions or exceptional districts, but in most in- 
stances I think the forge may be described as an acquisi- 
tion when properly conducted. 

Then there are certain other points. The young prac- 
titioner is not fully occupied ; he is probably unmarried, 
and he has more spare time than he can usefully em- 
ev Should be spend much of his time inside the pub- 
ic room 2f the hotel? I say no. The less he is seen 
about the inside of the hotel the better for his own repu- 
tation. He may bea teetotaller, or he may be extreme- 
ly temperate, but if he is seen inside the building then 
his reputation will suffer amongst those who think 
about such things, and in all country towns there are a 
fair number who seem to have very little else to do. 

Should he try to curry favour with grooms? I say no. 
He should keep his position and keep the grooms in 
their position, if hecan. It is not easy, but if the young 
practitioner respects himself then he will find that the 
grooms will not take advantage of his good nature. Of 
course there is always an ulterior motive in hobnobbing, 
and that is the prospective client. 

When he has been in practice some time he perhaps 
thinks he ought to communicate with The Veterinary 
Record, The Veterinary Journal, The Veterinarian, or 
The Quarterly Journal of Pathotogy, and as a rule he 
does not make the first jump without having something 
very extraordinary. Asa rule his first case is a regular 
shocker, but the animal recovers, which always adds to 
the marvel of the first communication. These communi- 
cations to professional journals should be encouraged. [ 
say by all means write to the professional journals, and 
if you can only find extraordinary cases record them, but 
occasionally, if you wish to enhance your reputation for 
veracity, you ought to interlard the extraordinary reports 
with a few everyday occurrences. 

But it is a different thing when practitioners take to 
writing for the lay press. I object tothat. I do not 
care whether a professional man has performed a ver 
extraordinary feat in surgery, brought about a marvel- 
lous recovery, or done two extraordinary things, or three, 
I do not admire the man who thinks the best method of 
obtaining notoriety or of adding to his reputation is by 


‘publishing the facts in a lay —_. I believe it isa 
he in 


mistake, and although t ividual who practises that 
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sort of thing may not lose immediately, eventually he 
wil} suffer in the profession, that is to say, the profession 
will look upon him with a somewhat lower estimate. 

Another thing which may be objected to, and I think 
it is important, is the giving of testimonials in favour of 
shoes, pads, condiments, pills, bile-beans, veterinary 
instruments, and various other things. I do think a 
veterinary surgeon ought to consider well before allow- 
ing his name to be connected with any patent medicine 
or food ; and, tomy mind, testimonials in favour of in- 
struments are wrong. There can be no great objection 
to the veterinary surgeon exhibiting and even praising 
the instrument at a meeting of his professional breth- 
ren, but he certainly should not allow his name to be 
attached to a fly-leaf or public notice explaining the 
marvellous facility with which a horse can be cut or 
some other operation can be performed by this, that, or 
another instrument. What do you think of our instru- 
ment catalogues? Do they not offer a sad reflection on 
what we call our professional taste? If we refer toa 
page we shall see that this or that instrument was sug- 
gested by Mr. So-and-So, and another instrument is fol- 
lowed by brackets enclosing a name, without saying 
whether he suggested, invented, or improved it. But 
something akin to genius is required of the man who 
would invent a new veterinary instrument to-day ; and 
it would not be difficult to show that many of our 
recently introduced instruments and apparatus are very 
like similar things which have been in existence for at 
least twenty years. Those who ask an _ instrument 
maker to furnish a modification of an instrument should 
have the grace to see that the source of their inspiration 
is duly acknowledged. If a manon a Continental trip 
looks into the instrument shops of Paris, Brussels, and 
Berlin, he cannot fail to see many instruments and ap- 
paratus which might be useful to the profession here, 
and if, as the result of that, he has something altered or 
modified, or, as it is called “ improved,” and it is connec- 
ted with his name without acknowledgment of the orig- 
inai, would his conduct be right or wrong ? 

I do not intend to touch the question of Double 
Commissions, horse dealing by members of the profession, 
and the employment of unqualified assistants. They 
are important enough, but their consideration must be 
left to those who take part in the discussion. With 
regard to our position in relation to the Governing 
Body of the profession it would appear that there are 
certain things we may do, whether we are young or old, 
without incurring the displeasure of the Executive. 
Taken together they constitute legitimate conduct. I 
am not aware that anyone has attempted an explanation 
of our privileges, but there need be no doubt about our 
restrictions. Our Blockhouse line is furnished by Bye- 
law 113, which stands in the Register for 1901 as 
follows :— 

That advertising by Veterinary Surgeons, or causing 
or permitting other persons to advertise for them, 
whether by paid advertisement or by editorial or other 
notice in the public press, or distributing or causing, 
or permitting to be distributed circulars, books, or 
cards relating to their professional attainments or 
abilities or charges, or in respect of medicines or appli- 
ances prepared or sold by them, amounts to conduct 
disgraceful in a professional respect within the 
meaning of Section 6. of the Veterinary Surgeons 
Act, 1881. 

That is the bye-law which governs our professional 
conduct, and you will have noticed that I have suggested 
the doing of certain things which run counter to the 
bye-law. To those who think with me, and especially 
to the younger members of the profession [ would 


suggest that they should make an effort to have this bye- 
law modified and brought into harmony with the sachs ‘ 
of existing conditions. This wil’ sot be done by re- 
proaching the members of the Registration Committee 


or by defying them ; but I think it can be effected by 
voting with a purpose at the election of members of 
Council. Those who feel aggrieved should adopt that 
course. Meantime they should remember the restric- 
tions of the byelaw and endeavour to avoid doing any- 
thing that can be construed into conduct disgraceful ina 
professional respect. If I were to start practice tomorrow, 
perhaps I should not be so particular. Very likely [ 
should venture to issue a circular and wait events. If 
the Council removed my name from the register I should 
appeal, and if 1 could show to the satisfaction of the 
Privy Council that the statement on my circular was 
true, | believe my name would be restored. 

I should have gone further had I more time, but I feel 
that I have taxed your patience sufficiently already. | 
must apologise for the absence of the necessary sequence 
which is usually characteristic of addresses or papers 
submitted to The Central Society, and I am sorry indeed 
to be the first to offend in that particular, but the notice 
I received was very short, and I did not like to deny my 
friend Mr. Rogerson. I submit these points for your 
discussion, and I hope you will overlook the many 
defects of my efforts. 


DISCUSSION. 


The PRESIDENT expressed the indebtedness of the 
Society to Professor Macqueen for introducing so impor- 
tant a subject. He considered the suggestion of a veteri- 
nary directory to be admirable, 

Colonel NUNN saw nothing derogatory in keeping a 
forge. He kept a forge for 35 years for the late Queen. 
Tf he was practising himself he should certainly have a 
forge as one of the first things. With regard to the ques- 
tion of trade or profession, his opinion was that to run 
a trade down was an arrant piece of snobbery. This was 
thetwentieth century, and it was better to open our 
eyes to the fact that with the public the man with ,the 
most money was the best man. The public did not 
mind how he made it. With regard to names in cata- 
logues, he did not know why a bona-jide inventor should 
not place his name after his instrument, even if he 
had only adapted the instrument. In the medi- 
cal profession names of inventors and adapters of instru- 
ments were almost household words, such for instance as 
Spencer Wells’ Forceps and Symes’ Knife. As to bye- 
law 113, Professor Macqueen would issue a circular, and 
he would do the same. In the event of anything happen- 
ing he should not goto the Privy Council, but should 
apply for a mandamus in the Courts for the Council to 
show canse why he should not have his name replac 
on the Register, and he thought he should be successfu! 
in obtaining an injunction. oo 

Mr. Burrers thought that some years ago he received 
a circular suggesting a veterinary directory and was 
asked to send in his name, the date of his diploma, and 
all qualifications, but probably the matter did no 
interest the profession, and it was dropped. He quite 
agreed that such a directory would be very useful, al- 
though it would be contrary to bye-law 113. With re- 
gard to sign-boards, a friend of his once suggested that 
an archway leading into a forge should be. covered = 
a large model shoe framing the archway with the words 
in large letters “No foot, no horse.” Would that be @ 
sign-board or simply an ornament? He thought the 
veterinary profession generally was at fault in not con 
municating more than they did with the lay press: 
was a difficult subject, but he did not see why veterinary 
surgeons’ names should be only associated with cases ° 
cruelty in the police court or in county court cases onal 
disputes as to the soundness of horses. A short pam 
graph stating that some very successful operation | . 
been performed or the successful fitting of false teet® ° 


a dog or horse should not be considered disgracefu 
conduct. 
Mr. VILLAR considered that most of the remar 
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Professor Macqueen were more suitable for a class of 
students than for men who had been in practice for some 
time. With regard to cards and circulars, he considered 
there was absolutely no objection toa card or circular 
in itself. The great thing was the wording. Professor 
Macqueen said that solicitation, the seeking of patronage, 
should be opposed to a man’s feeling of respect. A 
circular announcing that a man had started in practice 
was all very well, but surely circulars were really issued 
for the sole purpose of seeking patronage. He agreed 
with Professor Macqueen that there was no objection to 
any man describing his qualifications provided tre man 
issuing the card formed a prop2r opinion of what his 
qualifications were. Any man would be justified in say- 
ing he was a Member, Fellow, or Professor on his card, 
but he might go further and say he was veterinary sur- 
geon and had ,been so for 15 years to a Home for lost 
dogs, and that could not and should not be described as 
a qualification, although a great many veterinary sur- 
-geons and a large proportion of the public would con- 
sider it was a qualification. He was entirely with the 
Professor in not being able to understand a man putting 
the letter L after the M.R.C.V.S. There was a gentle- 
man of his acquaintance who described himself as 
M.R.C.V.S.E. & (Laughter). The size of a signboard 
was a detail ; a great deal depended on how far off the 
signboard had to be seen. If aman’s place was in the 
middle of a meadow, to get it recognised as a veterinary 
infirmary by people travelling on the railway a quarter 
-of a mile away he must necessarily have a very big sign- 
‘board, and he did not see that there should be any objec- 
‘tion to that. Lua London street a sigaboard of a large 
size was objectionable. Professor Macqueen said that 
the professional man should be unassuming, but after 
-20 years practice he was inclined to think that that was 
quite wrong ; a veterinary surgeon should assume all he 
could. There were exceptions to the benefits to be derived 
‘from a forge. A young man starting, if he took a forge, 
had all the farriers in the district against him, whereas 
if he started without a forge they generally spoke in his 
favour, and there was no doubt that in getting clients a 
man could not afford to offend those who shod the horses. 
In some cases a forge might be absolutely necessary 
while in others it was a great drawback. He very much 
regretted that Professor Macqueen neglected to mention 
the class of individual who called himself a Veterinary 
Editor of some lay periodical. A man who sowed broad- 
cast ideas by which he not only robbed the profession as 
-a profession, but also the individual members of the pro- 
fession. To his mind that was a very serious breach of 
professional etiquette. The sting of the address was at 
the end where Prof. Macqueen “went for” the Re is- 
tration Committee. He himself was not a menher of 
that Committee, but so far as he knew bye-law 113 was 
treated in a very wide and liberal spirit by the Com- 
mittee. Every case was considered on its individual 
oad ee he was quite certain that every man on the 
his best for the benefit of the profession. 
Mr. JoHNSON asked what was the opinion of Prof. 
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‘The veterinary surgeon A tment of horses, etc. 


a tradesman, and why should not he solj 
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and if the veterinary surgeon did not Freee himself 


and distinguishing himself at College if he could not use 
it afterwards. He asked what was Prof. Macqueen’s 
view with regard to a veterinary surgeon whv kept job- 
masters’ yards ? 

As the subject under discussion was of a very wide- 
reaching character, and the debate likely to continue, on 
the motion of Mr. Savournin, seconded by Mr. Harrison, 
the further consideration of the subject was postponed 
to the next meeting. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the pro- 
ceedings. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE “ VET.” 


It will probably be news to many people, unless they 
have given special study to the subject, that the profes- 
sors of that strange cult, “ Christian Science,” under- 
take to display their healing powers upon the brute 
creation as well as upon human kind. Unless | am mis- 
taken, this marks a considerable advance of the 
“ science” since its original invention. It is now some 
years since I read the Gospel of the Prophetess Eddy, 
but, as far as I can recollect, the basis of her teaching is 
that disease has no existence outside the mind of the 
patient, and that, consequently, when you have elimina- 
ted from the patient’s mind the idea that he is suffering 
from smallpox or has sprained his ankle, the disease or 
injury will at once disappear. Now it is a somewhat 
open question whether an animal possesses » mind in the 
sense in which that term is understood of a human be- 
ing ; and, even if the mind exists, there would seem to 
be considerable difficulty in the process of operating upon 
it by Christian Science methods. It is well known that 
the mind of one human being can exert an influence on 
the mind of another, and this influence may even go to 
the length of easing pain or curing some forms of ner- 
vous affection. I have seen headache and toothache 
cured, at any rate for the time, by mesmerism, and the 
operation seems natural enough. But when you set the 
human mind to operate upon the lower animals the con- 
ditions are somewhat different. It would be rather up- 
hill work, I fancy, to make by a mental process a suffi- 
cient impression on the mind of a sheep or a cow to cure 
the animal of anthrax or foot-and-mouth disease. From 
these considerations it wil! be seen that Christian Science 
has made very large strides when it undertakes to cure 
the diseases of the animal world. 

However, the great point is that it does undertake to 
cure them, and I have just come across a notable example 
of the way it performs its undertaking. It is contained 
in a correspondence between the Hon. A. Holland-Hib- 
bert and a lady professor of the Eddyite cult in London. 
The correspondence, which is printed, fills several pages, 
but its effect is as follows. Mr. Holland-Hibbert, as he 
explains in his first letter, had a favourite mare “ whose 
wind had gone wrong.” He wrote toa lady in Bryan- 
ston Place—whom I assume from her address to be con- 
nected with the headquarters of Christian Science in 
London—mentioning the mare’s affliction, stating that 
another lady had suggested that a Christian Science 
healer might be found capable of curing the complaint, 
and asking his correspondent whether she would under- 
take the case. The answer came from another F ddyite 
disciple, who stated that the letter had been passed on 
to her to answer, and that she was willing to undertake 
the cure of the mare. The fee, she stated, would be “8s. 
the first treatment and 4s. for every other treatment.” 
If the treatment continued for a week it would be £1 1s. 
per week. Mr. Holland-Hibbert sent his 83. promptly, 
and was informed by the lady in reply that she had com- 
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menced the treatment. Two or three days later she 
wrote asking if Mr. Holland-Hibbert could make an ap- 
SS to see her in town, “as it would be of great 

elp to her in treating the mare.” The owner of the 
animal was not able at the moment to grant an appoint- 
ment, but said he was willing to help in any way he 
could, and suggested that in place of seeing him the lady 
should see the mare, which he offered to send to Watford 
station for the purpose of a personal interview ; but this 
suggestion was not adopted, and it is obvious from what 
follows that personal attendance on the patient was 
entirely unnecessary for the purposes of the treatment. 
At the end of a fortnight Mr. Holland-Hibbert, watch- 
ing his mare anxiously, could not discover that her wind 
had perceptibly improved, and wrote to the “healer ” to 
that effect. To show how anxious he was to give Chris- 
tian Science every chance, I give the following extract 
from his letter :— 

‘* Will you continue to treat her, and may I ask whether 
you feel sure she will eventually be cured? Of course Iam 
willing to continue to have her treated. Would Mrs. 
help you? That is, if you want help, a matter I am unable 
to judge, except that the mare has not improved during the 
week, though, no doubt, some cases take longer than others 
really to cure, and this may be an obstinate one. I will do 
— you like to help you, if you will let me know what 
to do.” 


This letter seems to have crossed anotber from the 
“healer” in which she mentioned that “of course no 
material remedies should be used. Mr. Holland-Hibbert 
replied that he had, equally of course, used no “ material 
remedies,” first because he had no desire to interfere in 
any way with the treatment, and secondly because he 
did not know of any “ material remedy” for a broken- 
winded mare. He concluded by again asking the 
“healer ” to say whether she felt confident of a cure. The 
treatment, | may mention, had now been going on for 
eighteen days, and the mare’s wind showed no signs of 
being mended. The “Scientist’s” next letter is worth 
quoting :— 

‘‘T am very glad you say in your letter you will help in 
any way you can the cure of the mare, and that you do not 
wish to hinder it. If you would get the book “ Science and 
Health” and read it and heal the mare yourself (sic)... . 

You ask me if Iam certain of the cure. I know in all 
the years that I have used Christian Science it has never 
failed to heal, even though applied to some incurable ail- 
ment or disease, and I am perfectly certain, if you are 
honest in your desire to prove the might of mind, that the 
same effects will follow that always have followed when 
sought with an honest motive. That is all { can say. Please 
let me hear if I am to cease treatment.” 


Here it will be seen we have the treatment put upon 
an entirely new basis. The cure is now stated to depend 
upon the honest desire of the owner of the mare to prove 
the might of mind. Not a word has been said about 
this important condition when the lady undertook the 
case and commenced the treatment, ror even in subse- 
quent letters in which she had given instructions and in- 
quired about the progress of the patient. The owner of 
the mare replied, as might have been expected, that he 
was perfectly honest in his desire to have his animal 
cured, whether by the might of mind or otherwise ; and 
considering that he was all this time incurring a liability 
of £1 1s. per week for treatment it does not seem very 
obvious why his bona fides should have been questioned. 
He could not pretend, he said, to believe that the treat- 
ment could bring about a cure, but he failed, as [ do, to 
see what his belief in the matter had to do with the 
treatment. As he justly observed, “ You are treating 
the mare—/ am not.” He was perfectly honest, he said 
in his desire to prove the “ might of mind,” or, to put it 
more clearly, he was honest in his desire “to let the 
might of mind prove itself.” And he further demonstra- 


and inquiring what amount he was to drawa cheque for. 
Here is the answer :— 

‘*T will continue to treat the mare. The fee is £1 1s. per 
week. The 8s. a treatment is sometimes all that is paid, as 
the case may be instantaneously healed, we never can tell, 
but certainly that has not been the case with your mare, 
and I am willing to continue as you wish. But I cannot 
promise you that its cure is certain, because you are asking 
a sign, and it is written, ‘‘ They seek # sign, and no sign 
shall be given them!” This isthe(..... ), so perhaps if 
you could change your attitude of mind, it would be 
different. We believe Jesus wished to show us the power of 
mind. He never advised medicines etc., and He did many 
wonderful works, but to those who waited and wished for a 
sign He prophesied no sign would be given them. . .. . 


I confess that this rather puzzles me, A gentleman 
wants his broken-winded mare cured. He is told by 
Christian Scientists that Christian Science can do the 
trick. He applies to a Christian Science healer, who, 
without making any conditions at all, undertakes the 
treatment and names the fee. He pays the fee, ;and 
agrees to gu on paying fees. The cure does not come off, 
and although he professes himself perfectly ready to go 
on paying in reason until a remedy is effected, he is then 
told that the cure is doubtful because he is “ seeking a 
sign.” As it is obvious that every one who comes to a 
Christian Science healer for treatment is seeking a sign, 
this argument seems to strike at the root of the treat- 
ment. What was wrong in the “ attitude ” of mind which 
the owner of the mare was desired to change? It would 
only be that he was not ready to profess his belief in the 
certainty of a cure, although honestly desiring one, and 
ready to pay for it. It follows, therefore, that unless 
you honestly believe in the certainty of a cure, Christian 
Science will not work. But it goes further than this. 
The individual whose mental attitude impeded the cure 
in this instance was not the patient, but merely the party 
who had brought the patient for treatment. 

No one will be surprised to hear that, after the last- 
quoted letter from the “ healer,” Mr. Holland-Hibbert did 
not persevere much longer with the treatment. Finding 
by the end of another week that the mare’s wind remain- 
ed in its previous condition, he snggested that the treat- 
ment should stop, and it stopped accordingly, having 
then been in operation, without any visible result, for 
five weeks. It subsequently came to the notice of the 
owner of the afflicted animal that the “Scientist ” had 
written to the lady who had first led him to try the 
Eddyite treatment to the effect that he had refused to 
see any “ Scientist” or to read “ Science and Health,” #s 
though this conduct had contributed to the failure of the 
treatment. Asa matter of fact, both, statements were 
| quite unfounded. However, it is dne to the lady to state 
| that she eventually refused to accept any fee for the 1r- 
effectual treatment, and, taking this fact in conjunction 
with her later letters to Mr. Holland-Hibbert, I am quite 
prepared to believe that she acted in good faith through- 
out, and is conscientiously convinced of the efficacy ° 
her “treatment.” That this should be so is in no ‘p! 
surprising. The history of the human race is full 0 
examples of the same kind of irrational self delusio?. 
After all, it is the peril to the body of the patient rather 
than to his pocket which is most to be dreaded in co” 
nection with this fantastic nonsense. His exper! 
will probably discourage any one who_ has a love’? 
animals from employing a Christian Science healer 10 
place of a “vet.” The reader can also judge for himse 
what bearing it has upon the treatment of the human 
subject.—T7 ruth. 


ted this by asking the lady to continue the treatment, 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE IMPERIAL 
BACTERIOLOGIST FOR THE YEAR 1900-1901. 
ABSTRACT ] 


In addition to the serum manufacture, the following | 


diseases were dealt with during the year :— 

(a) Rinderpest ; (L) Anthrax, specially selected as 
causing more than any other destruction of cattle and 
other animals used for industrial purposes ; (c) Surra ; 
(d) Lymphangitis Epiz votica ; (e) Strangles, to the study 
of which circumstances have led my attention. 

Locust Disease Fungus.—Propagation of this Fungus 
was continued at the Laboratory and 156 tubes were 
sent out during the year (vide Appendix II). It does 
not seem to have established its efficacy in India as it did 
in South Africa. The following are the brief abstracts 
.of the reports received in this office :— 

(1) “To a grown up insect humidity has been found to 
be the least congenial element of our weather conditions. 
It has also been ascertained that the fungus kills the 
insect to which it is applied but there its effects end. 
‘The bocy of the so-called insect if eaten by its fellow 
brethren carries no infection and unless the infectious 
nature is clearly established, its efficiency in extermina- 
ting locusts has but little practical value.” 

(2) Principal Suraj Prakash, M.A., who conducted 
these experiments in Marwar, concludes his report by 
saying, “so far my experiments lead to say that it is 
moisture that kills.” 

(iv.) Captain Macdonald, Political Agent, Thal- 
Chotiali, says, “I have made up the poison and given 
the fungus myself, but I cannot say that the results are 
at all promising, and I think there can be little doubt 
that the climate of Baluchistan is so against this prepara- 
tion as to render it almost, if not quite, useless. 

(v.) The Assistant Political Agent, Thal-Chotiali, 
Duki, wires, “ Experiments made with locust fungus 
already supplied have not been successful please send 
ten more tubes immediately for further trial.” 

_ Mallein.— During the past twelve months 294 doses of 
English and French Mallein have been distributed to the 
Superintendents of the Civil Veterinary Department, as 
detailed in Appendix IIT. 

Lymphangitis Epizootier is a disease which suddenly 
broke out as an epidemic in 1899, and as reported last 
year, puzzled many Veterinary officers and others, and 
caused much destruction of remount animals, I[t was 
imported by mules from Italy, and is often called 
“Neapolitan Farcy.” I submitted a preliminary report 
last April, in which general information and instructions 
were given. I have since then continued my diagnosis 
of the disease by investigating specimens of pus supplied 
to me from different parts of India and have collected 
— on the etiology of the 
disease, in which the results of - 
tow my farther investiga 

Strangles causes loss to the Remount 
was therefore brought on to my list. The es 
‘the disease itself requires little or no study as its charac- 
teristics are well known, but the determination of the 
a causing the disease has not been satisfactorily 

ected. 


PREVENTIVE AND CURATIVE REMEDIEs. 


Rinderpest.—A protective serum has now 

out and two methods of preparation, i me 
. Slow method occupying about 80 days, the other the 
“ Rapid ” about 14 to 20 days ; by the latter method a 
serum can be produced in one-fourth of the time needed 
for the production of the former, while only a little of 
the quantity is required to bring about the necessar 

protection of the animal under experiment. The pond 
clusion previously arrived at that hill cattle require 


much more powerful doses of protective serum than 
plains animals has been confirmed by experiment. For 
the benefit of those who may wish to learn the details of 
the methods, I shall submit a full report separately to 
the Director-General, Indian Medical Service. I have 
also devoted a great part of the time at my disposal, to 
researches which give every hope of working out preven- 
tives by means of ane Bes which will make their 
manufacture in large quantities cheap, their distribution 
easy and their application simple. 

Anthrax.—| have been developing a preventive serum 
which experiments have already indicated to be effective. 
A detailed account of my experiments and their results 
is under preparation and will be submitted in due 
course. 

urra.—I have worked out a serum which has been 
found to possess immunising power, but difficuity has 
been experienced in preserving its destructive power for 
any length of time. My experiments will of course be 
ccntinued. 

Lymphangitis Epizootica.- Experiments conducted at 
Muktesar have shown that a cure can be effected by re- 
moving animals to a high level, 7,500 ft. elevation, a 
result which agrees with the fact that the disease in 
Europe disappears above a given line of latitude. As 
the development of the disease occupies several months, 
the measures can easily and usefully be adopted in the 
case of valuable remount animals. I have also entered 
upon a series of investigations as to the life history of 
the organism with the view of working out a protective 
serum. I have meanwhile kept myself in constant com- 
munication on the subject with Remount and Veteri- 
nary officers, examining and reporting on all specimens of 
diseased material sent for my observation. 


ACTUAL WORK DONE IN THE FIELD. 


The inoculations in the field were conducted by the 
Superintendents of the Veterinary Department, but 
especially by the Assistant to the Inspector General, 
Civil Veterinary Department. The detailed results of 
these inoculations will be noticed by the officers of the 
Civil Veterinary Department, in their respective annual 
reports. The following short abstracts, however, have 
been collated from the preliminary reports submitted to 
this office and are here placed on record. 

With regard to results of inoculations in the Simla 
District, during the months of May and June last, the 
Inspector General, Civil Veterinary Department, 
remarks, “I might add that the results of the inocula- 
tions with serum alone in the affected dairy in Simla 
and at the affected stages of the Bullock Train Service 
between Simla and Solon, were eminently successful.” 

Results of further inoculations made in Hoshiarpur 
and Jullunder were not so satisfactory though | 
satisfied myself that the serum issued from the 
Laboratory was not in fault. 

The Assistant to the Inspector General inoculated 
some cattle in the Dehra Dun District during the month 
of September by Serum alone and the simultaneous 
method, and found the results satisfactory. The same 
officer reports that 485 inoculations carried out in the 
Hill States of the Simla District, Bushair and Jubal, 
gave extremely satisfactory results. 

The Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
Bengal, caused the cattle of Ranigunge and Burdwan 
districts to be inoculated with the serum despatched 
from this Laboratory, and reports :— : 

“Rinderpest having broken out in Chittagong and 
Ranigunge, a sub-division of the district of Burdwan, 
two senior students were deputed to inoculate the 
healthy cattle by the plain anti-rinderpest serum 
method in both places. In Chittagong, 650 head of 
cattle were inoculated and in Ranigunge 366. In 
“each case, the students revisited the villages some 
weeks after the inoculation had been completed, with 
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a view of ascertaining the results. From the reports 
of the students, of which copies are enclosed, it appears 
that the results so far are encouraging. The death 
rate in both places appears to have been greatly 
checked, although statistics of this description are 
apt to contain errors.” 

With regard to inoculations in Calcutta Municipal 
Gowkbannas, the same officer remarks that 32 out of 
769 inoculated animals developed Rinderpest, of which 
26 died and 6 recovered. 

Regarding Kanti inoculations, he says : “‘ Experiments 
with anti-rinderpest serum inoculations were also carried 
out at Kanti. Thirty-eight head of cattle died before 
inoculation. After the inoculation, 4 out of the 22, 
inoculated cattle were attacked, of which only one 
which had developed the disease eight hours after the 
operation, died. The other three had it ina mild form. 
The results were considered to be very satisfactory.” 

Owing to the objection put forward by the natives of 
Bengal against the use of virulent blood, the method 
employed in the above outbreaks was “Serum alone,” 
but unfortunately the doses of serum injected were 
inadequate for that method, in most instances the 
quantity of serum utilized was only sufficient for the 
“ simultaneous method ” when virulent blood is injected 
at the same time as the serum but on opposite sides of 
the body, and a modified form of rinderpest produced. 

The Chief Commissariat Officer, Peshawar, reports 
that “on the 11th December. 1900, rinderpest broke out 
amongst the slaughter cattle (cattle, 481 and sheep, 711) 
at Peshawar. From 11th to 25th December, 97 animals 
were destroyed or died. On the 22nd December a case 
of protective rinderpest serum was received from the 
Imperial Bacteriologist and the whole of the animals at 
the Jubba Jhil were inoculated on the 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 
and 25th December, 1900. From the 26th December, 
190¢, to the 5th January, 1901, thirteen animals died, 
after this date, the epidemic had actually ceased and no 
fresh cases occurred. The inoculation of the animals 
with the serum decidedly stopped the disease, as in 
addition to preventing the healthy animals from becoming 
affected, it also reduced the mortality amongst those 
that were already affected and the majority of which 
recovered. The benefit of the serum can also be seen in 
the death percentages both before and after the 
inoculation. Before inoculation 20°16 per cent., after 
inoculation 2°70 per cent. 

“Tt is also due to the serum that the sheep, which 
were kept in the same locality, were not affected. Just 
before the inoculation, they were taken out and 
segregated as suspicious but when inoculated did not 
develop rinderpest.” 

The results have thus shown such pronounced success 
as to justify the prosecution of urgent measures for wide 


action. 
A. Lrycarp, M.B., MS., D.Pu., EvCc., 
Imperial Bacteriologist. 


LITTLE PILLS FOR DOGS. 


Messrs. Hewlett & Son have sent us a case contain- 
ing an assortment of various kinds of little dog pills. 
They are very nicely put up, and the varieties are dis- 
tinguishable by the special colour of the coating. The 
formulas of the stock pills are very good and we 
suppose any practitioner desiring his own formulas 
made up could have the same sizes, colours, etc., as 
those prepared by the firm. 

A medium sized dog pill is a nuisance to administer. 
To force a pill down a dog’s throat with your finger 
a bolus the size of a small nut is the handiest. A 


small pill can be given by anyone without force if 
properly concealed in a piece of meat. The method 
is—cut three small cubes of meat. In one make a 
hole and bury the pill. Take all three pieces of meat 


— - 


in your hand—the one with the hidden pill in the 


middle. Offer the first piece, which is always 
suspiciously bitten and tested—then bolted. The 
next piece is swallowed at once, and all the quicker 
when a third piece is seen waiting. 


The United States Agricultural Department has begun 
an original work which will take years to complete. This 
is a soil map of the United States. Farmers now grow 
those crops which, by actual experiment, prove best fitted 
to the conditions of soil andclimate. The purpose of the 
soil map will be to show the exact character of the soil 
in every part of the country, and thus indicate what 
crops it is best adapted for. Information conveyed in 
diagram form has always been found to be more readily 
assimilated than the same information put in a more 
abstract form.—J/nvention. 


Personal. 


Sripson.—At Gordon House, Windsor, on the 17th 
inst. the wife of Mr. H. G. Simpson, F.R.C.V.S. of @ 


daughter. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette : s 
War Orricg, Patt Matt, Jan. li. 


ImpertaL Yeomanry, Essex.— Vet.-Lieut. G. D. 


- Norman from Suffolk I.Y. to be Vet.-Lieut. 


Jan, 21. 


Tue IMpeRtAL Yeomanry (in §.A.).—-27th Batt., Vet- 
Capt. G. T. Pickering, F.R.C.V.S., Yorkshire —_ 
LY., to be Vet. Off, with the temporary rank of Vet. 
Lieut. be Vet 

28th Batt.—C. Aggio, gent., M.R.C.V.S., to 
Off. with the temporary rank of Vet.-Jieut. 


A.V.D.—The promotion to the rank of Vet. Liout.-Cr) 
of Vet.-Major H. T. W. Mann, which was notified in 
Gazette of September 27th, 1901, is cancelled. __ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Si SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
ir, 


Recent numbers of The Thieraertelichli: Wochenschr! 
and La Clinica Vétérinaria have containe 
on the advantages of the motor car f 
geons, demonstrating its advantages and at 
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quoting statistics sho:ving its ‘superiority over the horse 
from an economic point of view. A leading home pro- 
vincial journal in reporting the meets of the (uorn, 
Earl Harrington’s, and other packs quotes : —— ma 
cycling), Mrs. ——, (driving). What will next season 
produce, Mr. ——, V.S., (moting) ? ; 

In a large Eastern city, at the approach to the veteri- 
nary Harley Street, a large warehouse, which two years 
ago was a carriage repository, is now devoted to cycles 
and motor ears. A few yards further on an old estab- 
fished veterinary surgeon’s wall is adorned with pictorial 
representations of English, American and German 
cycles on sale by an enterprising native firm. Zheu 


Sugaces ! 
THE Doctor SAHIB. 


™ EXAMINATIONS—WAYS AND MEANS. 

We have been hearing lately from various writers re- 
newed imputations against the examiners of inability to 
keep the same standard of examination on the opposite 
sides of the Tweed, and I suppose in the near future the 
disturbing effect of the Irish Sea will be considered by 
some to have caused an additional standard of examina- 
tion to be set up in Ireland. 

We have also been treated to a display of figures from 
one and then another interested party, each to prove 
that the particular teaching institution with which the 
writer had a peculiar interest could show a better per- 
centage of passes than any rival school. Of course every- 
one knows that by a judicious selection of years figures 
an be quoted tu prove the superiority of each of the 
schools in turn, and yet one would be no nearer the 
answer to the question which is the most efficient school. 
However that may be, all the principals of schools 
would, i am sure, be only too pleased to set the matter 
‘beyond doubt, and given a fair field and no tavour, not 
-one of them but believes his own school would head the 
list. With your permission, Mr. Editor, I propose to 
show how the test can be fairly applied. 

But first a word as to another matter—In these days 
-of the four years course and the higher educational 
standard (may I assume this?) when entries at the 
schools are small compared with the old days, the ques- 
tion of finance must come in. This is brought forcibly 
before me by the report of the meeting >f the Council of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of Jan. 10th 
when the report of the Finance Committee was received. 
The Royal College’s chief, in fact only considerable 
source of income is from the examination fees, and with 
a decrease in the number of students and with an in- 
crease in the expenses (due to extra subjects and so more 
examiners) and above all with the prospect of the added 
-expense of an examination in Dublin, the treasurer may 
well be a little despondent. To take the recent exam- 
inations at Christmas, in London the net profit was £97 
103. 7d. ; in Scotland there was a loss of £103 12s. 7d. : 
-and in Ireland a loss of £8 15s. 10d., or a net loss on the 
whole of £14 17s, 10d., so that this examination was a 
-drain on the exchequer rather than a source of income 

From this it is obvious that some method of increasin 
the income, or some way of economising in expenses one 
be found. For the former a suggestion has already been 
made—doubtless many will remember the recent utter- 
ance of the President of the R.C.V.S.—namely, to levy a 
ve = one guinea from omy 
M.R.C.VS. is no doubt wo 
but can it be done? I would 
of the other alt i i 

alternative, viz., reduce the expenses 
PRs great item of expense which swallows so much of 
€ examination fees is the travelling expenses of the 


-examiners—up to London, then to Edinburgh. f 


to Dublin an 


a great waste of time, a valuable commodity to most of 
the examiners, and so much indeed is this so that quali- 
tied examiners are hard to find and harder to keep. (Two 
resignations this time and rumours of others!) Now, 
sir, I would suggest the solution of this difficulty is to 
have one examination centre in the Midlands, say Man- 
chester or Liverpool, to which students from all the 
Colleges should come for examination. 

This would prevent any railway or steamboat journey 
affecting the examiner’s mental equilibrium and so 
changing the standard, once the examination had start- 
ted ; it would provide a reliable, impartial, and perfectly 
fair test ot the efficiency of the schools and of the indi- 
vidual teachers ; it would greatly lessen the expenses of 
the examinations, and from every point of view would 
be a better system than the one at present in vogue. 

There are of course some objections whichare sure to be 
raised, but I do not think them insurmountable. First,the 
extra expense to students and their inability to do them- 
selves justice in strange surroundings. Well, sir, numbers 
of students go from London to Edinburgh or from Dub- 
lin to London for the examinations for various reasons, 
and they are handicapped by being pitted against others 
who are in their own school, whereas ina central town 
all would be on an equality. As to expense, ] may say 
candidates for London University examinations or 
those of the Royal University of Ireland have to attend 
in London and Dublin respectively, and so also for stu- 
dents for the M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Diploma, who are all 
examined in London, so that this is no undue hardship. 
Then, too, money has to be raised, and it will come 
easier in this way than from qualified practitioners. 

Lastly, one difficulty will be to reconcile the schools to 
a simultaneous summer examination, for this will be 
necessary both to lessen expense and to get competition, 
and why not? What valid reason is there against it / 
Why should not the Council of the R.C.V.S. fix a suit- 
able date, after considering all reasonable suggestions 
of the represeatatives of the schools and keep to it ? 

This question of ways and means is important and 
urgent ; some radical changes will have to be made, and 
Isubmit the above is a scheme which would succeed, 
for it would answer the purpose and would at the same 
time preserve and safeguard ail reasonable interests of 
both schools and students. 

Apologising for this trespass on your space, I enclose 
my card and remain—Yours faithfully, 

“An INTERESTED MEMBER.” 


REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 
Sir, 


In The Veterinary Record for January 18th there is a 
report of a “special meeting” of Council of R.C.V.S., 
in which reference is made to the work done by the 
above Committee. Mr. Villaris reported to have said 
that the members of the Committee always did their very 
best to “try all cases which were brought before them 
in a yerfectly open manpver and on a broad basis.” I beg 
to differ with Mr. Villar, and I think the following facts 
justify my doing so. 

Some months ago I reported to the Secretary a case of 
a man practising as a veterinary surgeon whose name | 
fail to find either in Register No. 1, or amongst the 
“ Registered Practitioners.” This man has a plate up 
with his name and veterinary surgeon on it. 1 was first 
asked to furnish the Committee with evidence, such as 
addresses of people for whom he had done veterinary 
work, also the nature of it. This I did. I was then 
asked to furnish them with further evidence such as a 
photograph of his plate. In my reply to this | informed 
the Secretary that I had reported facts to him, and if 
the Committee wanted a photograph of his plate they 
must go to the expense of it themselves as it was not 
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my place to do so. On the 16th inst. I received a letter 
from the Secretary saying the Committee “ do not con- 
sider it acase in which they can interfere.” I should 
like to know why ? 

[ reported this case because I considered it my duty, 
not because the man is “a thorn in my side,” the reverse, 
if anything, being the case. I presume it would have 
been “a casein which they could interfere” if the man 
had happened to be a thorn in the side of any member of 
the Committee, though pricked ever so lightly.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, 


Wheelock Street, Middlewich. 
Jan. 21. 


ELvin PLANT. 


Communications, Books, aND Papers RECEIVED.—Messrs. 
J.J. Bell, A.A. Johnson, E.White Wallis, E. Plant, 
T. Slipper. ‘‘ An Interested Member.” ‘ V, 5.” 

American Veterinary Review, The Daily Telegraph. 


Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 
Alterations for this list must be duly notified by the Secretaries 


Bompay V.M.A. 
Pres Major Jas. Mills, m.r.c.v.s. 
Vice-Pres: Vety.-Lieut. F.S. H. Baldrey, m.n.c.v.s. a.v.p. 
N. D. Dhakmarvala, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
S. N. R Ranina, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
N. Narsingrao, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: V. E. Vakharia, Esq., 


BorpEer Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. John Steel, m.nr.c.v.s., Wigton 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. H. Thompson, m.r.c.v.s., Aspatria 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


Caucurta V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, M.R.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah 


Centra, V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. A. Rogerson, ¥.8.¢.v.s., 228 Camden-road, N.W. 
Hon. Sec: Myr. E. Lionel Stroud, m.n.c.v.s., 
29 Sprirg-st., Hyde Park, W. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


Centra V,A. or TRELAND. 
Pres. Mr. W. A. Byrne, M.R&.c.v.s., Roscommon 
Hon, Sec: Mr. J. J. Vahey, M.R.c.v.s., Balliiurobe 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey. m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Sidney Smith, m.R.c.v.s., High-st, Lowestoft 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. F. B. O. Taylor, m.r.c.v.s. 
Weston Longville, Norwich 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 
Guiascow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. John P. Small. 


Vet. Mep. Assn. or [RELAND. 
Pres: Mr. M. Hedley, F.x.c.v.s. 
Privy Council Office. Dubli t] 
Hon, Sec, Mr. J. McKenny, M.R.0.v,s. 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 


LancasHIRE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Jos. Abson, r.x.c.v.s., Norfolk-st, Sheffield 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Harry Locke, m.R.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford Street., Manch 
Meetings, Ist Thursday in April, June, Sept., & gaa 


LincounsHirE V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. R. W, Clarke, m.x.c.v.s., Wragby 
Hon.Sec: Mr. T. Turner, m.r.c.v.s., Sleaford 
Treas: Mr. E.C. Russell, m.n.c.v.s., Grantham 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October 
Mripianp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. John Blakeway, F.R.c.v.s., Birmingham 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. ls F.R.C.V.S., 
Camden House, High St., West i 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, W 
Friday alternately in Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Nationa VET. ASSOCIATION. 
Pres: Prof. J. F. M’Fadyean, m.x.c.v.s., R.V. Coll. London 
Sec: Mr. William Hunting, F.R.c.v.s, 

Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.R.c.v.s., Whitechapel, London. 
NatronaL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & 
DEFENCE Society. 

Pres: Mr. Geo. Morgan, F.R.c.v.s., 95 Stanhope-st. Liverpool 

Treas: Mr. E. Faulkner, F.R.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.x.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


New Wates V.M.A. 
Pres; Mr. John Stewart, H. AND A.s. 
Vice: Mr. John Pottie, u. and a.s. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. J. D. Stewart, M.R.c.v.s. 


Norra or Eneuanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G, R. Dudgeon, m.r.c.v.s., Sunderland 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. 8, Elphick, m.n.c.v.s. 
Newgate-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Nort or V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. McLauchlan Young, r.r.c.v.s., Univ. Aberdeen 
Sec. & Treas: Mr. Clement Baxter, m.R.c.v.s., Elgin 


Nortu Wares Y.M.A. 
Pres; W. Wynne Williams, ™.n.c.v.s., Dolgelly 
Hon. Sec. O, Trevor Williams, m.r.c.v.s., Llangefni 
Meetings, First Taesday, March and September 


Onrario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. L, Robson. 
Sec: C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto. 


Royan Counties V.M.A. 


Pres: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, m.r.c.v.s., 
Sussex Villas, Kensington 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Percy J. Simpson; m.n.c.v.s., Maidenhead 


Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Royau Scortisu V.S, 
Pres: Mr. Reid, c.v.s., Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, u.r.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Royan VETERINARY M.A. 
Pres: Prof. Woodruff 
Hon. Sec: 
Assist. H.S. 


Scorrish Merroponitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. John Storie, m.n.c.v.s., East Linton , 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J: hn Aitken, Junr., m..c.v.s., Dalkeith 


Sours Duruam anp Nortn Yorxsuire V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. W. N. Dobbing, m.n.c.v.s., Darlington 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.8., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


SouTHERN Countirs V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. C. F, Hulford, u.n.c.v.s, Haslemere, Surrey 
Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Pack, m.n.c.v.s., Lymington, Hants 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


anp Monmovutusuire V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. E. Sayer, m.x.c.v.s., Newport, Mon. 
Hon Sec. Mr. D. G. Davies, .n.c.v.s., High-st, Swansea 
Treas . Mr, E. Sayer, m.x.c.v.s., Newport, Mon. 
Meetings First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: R.E.L. Penhsle, m.r.c.v.s., Torrington 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Ascott, m.r.c.v.s., Bideford 
Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, m.n.c.v.s., Plymouth ber 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and Novem 


West or V.M.A. 
Pres: Dr. James McIntosh McCall, Vety. Coll. Glasg® 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. J. Bishop, M.B.c.v-8., 
754 Garscube Road, Glasgo" 


Yorxsuire V.M.A 
Pres Mr. Frank Somers, m.n.c.v.s. Wade Lane, 
| Hon. Sec; Mr. A. McCarmick, w.n.c.v.s., Kirkstall-r4, 
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Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., and Octode?- 


